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THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


Bic Ben is striking two, and if we intend to 
secure good seats we must hurry. Breathless 
with haste, we reach the little door through 
which it is necessary to pass to gain the Ladies’ 
Gallery. Here a stern policeman stands guard, 
who demands the name of the member whose 
order we hold. Having inscribed this on a sheet 
of blue paper, he ushers us into a little dark 
waiting-room, where we must sit and possess our 
souls in patience for more than half an hour. 
The ‘House’ meets at three, and the door of the 
Ladies’ Gallery is opened a quarter of an hour 
before that time ; but in order to obtain seats in 
the front row, it is best to appear on the scene 
not long after two o’clock, or, on very special 
nights, even earlier than that. Wearily the time 
drags along ; unless, warned by previous experi- 
ence, we have provided ourselves with literature 
of some kind, there is nothing for it but to wait 
as cheerfully as we may, deriving some informa- 
tion and amusement at least from the behaviour 
of our fellow-victims. With what envied ease 
those who possess a personal and domestic interest 
in some of the members comport themselves, 
How calmly they converse with each other on 
their private affairs, in not always modulated 
tones. Look at those girls, how shy and excited 
they seem ; they have never been here before, it 
is clear. Some of these ladies have visited the 
House so often that it is now almost a bore to 
come, at least they no longer feel any enthusiasm 
over it. Others are enjoying the pleasant excite- 
ment of a new experience ; while others, again, 
are still placidly interested and curious, although 
the novelty of the thing has worn off. Ladies of 
all kinds, in short, are to be seen here from time 
to time—political, fashionable, young and old, 
and dames that are nondescript. 

At length the guardian policeman .puts his 
head in at the door and announces that we can 
how receive our tickets. In the order, then, of 
our arrival, numbered white bone or ivory discs 


are presented to us, and with these in our hands 
we commence to climb the stairs. Three long 
steep flights there are, and each step of the last 
flight at least is accompanied by sighs for a lift. 
Passing through the swing-door at the top, we 
find ourselves in the midst of a long bare corridor 
with swing-doors at each end. Through that on 
our right hand men with a business-like air and 
sheets of white paper in their hands, occasion- 
ally pass and repass, These are the reporters of 
various newspapers on their way to and from the 
Reporters’ Gallery, which lies immediately in 
front of and below the one set aside for ladies. 

The entrance to the Ladies’ Gallery itself is on 
the other side of the corridor from the one at 
which we entered, and a little lower down to the 
right. But there are still some minutes to pass 
before the magic door is opened. Novices in the 
ways of the place generally plant themselves as 
close to the door as possible, in the hope of rush- 
ing in first. Vain delusion! The uumbers on 
their tickets betray them, and the courteous official 
in charge gently relegates them to their own place. 
There are only eighteen seats in the gallery in all, 
and these are divided into two rows, the back one 
being raised a step higher than the front. In 
spite of this, a position in the second row is not 
much to be coveted, as from it little can be seen 
of the House, except by standing up and craning 
over the heads of those seated below. In the 
front row the case is quite different; there you 
can draw your chair close up to the oft com- 
plained-of, over-abused grating, and look down 
comfortably upon all that passes. As regards the 
said grating, it really is not so bad as it has been 
painted. Its meshes are wide, and, beyond render- 
ing the gallery rather dark, and producing a 
slight sensation as of a veil continually before the 
eyes, it interferes not at all with the comfort of 
those seated behind it, or with the view they 
obtain. 

At present the House is almost entirely empty. 
A few officials stand idly near the door, an odd 
member or so wanders aimlessly in, gazes about 
him vaguely for a few moments, deposits a hat on 
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a chosen seat, and wanders out again. It is not 
yet three o’clock. 

We look about us for a while. The Ladies’ 
Gallery is set far back, and commands a view of 
almost the entire hall. On the right, between 
the end of the Ladies’ Gallery and the wall, is 
the Speaker’s Gallery, which of course we cannot 
see. Just below is the Reporters’ Gallery, extend- 
ing the whole width of the House and a little 
round on each side. It is divided into a number 
of small compartments, just large enough to hold 
one man, who enters from the back, steps down, 
shuts himself in, and sits like a Jack-in-the-Box. 
Over the edge of this gallery appears the green 
canopy of the Speaker’s Chair, which will effectu- 
ally screen him from our view when he is seated 
beneath. In front of the chair stands a big table, 
covered with books, pamphlets, &c. This is the 
Clerks’ Table, and along the foot of it, presently, 
the glittering mace will be laid. The members’ 
benches are on either side, the front Ministerial 
and Opposition benches facing the table on the 
right and left hand of the Speaker respectively. 
A narrow gangway on both sides of the House 
divides the front benches and those immediately 
behind them from the rest. Benches, therefore, 
below this are ‘below the gangway. The 
principal entrance to the House is through a 
wide door facing us, on either side of which are 
the ‘cross-benches,’ extending as far as the ‘bar 
of the House.’ From where we sit, the brass 
knobs of the latter can only just be faintly dis- 
cerned sticking out from the ends of the nearest 
cross-bench on each side. Here, too, is placed the 
big elbow-chair of the Serjeant-at-Arms, Above 
the doorway and over the cross-benches are the 
galleries for Peers and Strangers, the latter 
generally well filled. Galleries also extend along 
the sides of the House for the use of members ; 
on the night of a great debate these are full 
to overflowing, but at other times frequently 
empty. 

At length, on the stroke of three, the cry of 
‘Speaker !’ is raised in the lobbies without, and 
presently the doors are swung back, and the great 
man appears in his wig and gown. Preceded 
by the serjeant-at-arms bearing the mace, and 
followed by the chaplain, he passes towards the 
chair, bowing right and left at every step. The 
doors are then closed, and prayers are read by the 
chaplain. During this ceremony the few members 
present fidget somewhat after the manner of 
schoolboys on a similar occasion. 

Then comes ‘Question-time.’ This lasts a 
longer or shorter period, according to the number 
and character of the questions honourable mem- 
bers desire to ask those in authority. It is no 
doubt a most useful indispensable institution ; 
but ‘Question-time’ is nevertheless, as a rule, 
rather dull, though sometimes enlivened by a 
sharp skirmish between smart speakers on both 
sides of the House. 

A slight pause precedes the commencement of 


the serious business of the day. The benches 
are by this time fairly well filled, and a slight 
rustle goes through the assembly as the first 
speaker rises to address the House on the matter 
in hand. On the night of a big speech by some 
leading orator and statesman, the House of 
Commons is indeed a sight worth seeing. The 
floor and galleries are crammed, not a vacant seat 
to be found anywhere ; the members are disposed 
in various attitudes, characteristic or peculiar, 
yet all listening intently. At one moment a 
stillness deep as death may prevail, broken only 
by that one voice ringing through the room, 
sweeping its hearers along in a tide of eloquence, 
swaying them this way and that with its persua- 
sive eloquence. The next—some chance word 
of the orator breaks the spell—a storm arises ; 
cheers, counter-cheers, calls and other expression 
of accord or dissent. ‘Order! Order! Order!’ 
‘Hear! Hear! Hear!’ roll like waves of sound 
from one end of the building to the other. The 
wildest confusion of voices obtains, and it is some 
time before the tumult is stayed. Such a scene 
is superb but indescribable. 

How great, then, is the contrast when some 
prosy individual holds the floor, boring the House 
with his especial fad. Rapidly the seats empty; 
one by one the members steal away ; while those 
who remain to suffer martyrdom for the sake of 
‘keeping a house’ stretch themselves comfortably 
to sleep if they can. Occasionally a stray member 
or two peeps in, listens for a few minutes, then 
hurries away ; sometimes one look at the speaker 
is a sufficient reason for beating a hasty re- 
treat. 

It is while a particularly pronounced specimen 


saunt 


of the latter type of orator is holding forth that we brisk 
retire for afternoon tea. On the fine bright after- or th: 
noons of summer, gallant members are wont to pass « 
entertain their lady-friends to tea on the terrace, Is git 
which runs along by the river. Here we can near], 
sit and see the boats glide up and down the partu. 
Thames, or watch the living stream passing cease- the d 
? [=] ° 
lessly over Westminster Bridge. On such an “pe 
occasion as this the terrace is a pretty sight; At las 
the gay hues of the ladies’ dresses brighten the ing in 
sombre stone walls and add picturesqueness to Speak 
the scene. Talk and laughter float lightly round, side a 
forming a merry accompaniment to the demoli- over. 
tion of cake and strawberries. Our staid legis- Soo 
lators for the time being have laid aside the _— 
cares of the State, But to-day the harmony 
is not destined to remain undisturbed. The ladies. 
division bell rings imperatively, attendants ap- about 
pear to shout the summons in our deafened ears, parties 
members depart hastily, and for a while the | he H 
ladies are left forlorn. club fo 
After tea, before returning to the gallery, a | exclud 
walk through the building is proposed by our} nicky v 
entertainer. So away we go through corridor ine ty 
: ; 3 g far 
and up staircases, mazy and bewildering to the Was ey 
stranger. Every now and again we catch glimpses not til] 
of inviting-looking reading and smoking rooms, Mj| for his 
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whither we may not enter; but at length our 
ilgrimage ends in the waiting-lobby outside the 
all of the Commons. Between the outer and 
inner doors of the entrance to the latter is a 
little seat in the left-hand corner. To this we 
are conducted, and standing on it in turn, peep 
through the little glass window into the House. 
Now at last we see the Speaker seated in state, 
get a near view of a gesticulating orator, scan 


of faces, inspect the ‘bar of the House,’ glance 
upwards to the bars of the Ladies’ Gallery, and 
descry dim forms within. This peephole is very 
enticing ; but we must tear ourselves away, and 
once more mounting the weary stairs, find our 
way back to our old places. 

The House has wakened up over some ques- 
tion, and a lively debate is in process, amid much 
laughter, cheering, and cries of ‘No! No!’ 
Then comes the shout ‘Divide! Divide!’ It 
is a great misfortune that from our present posi- 


the green leather-covered benches and the rows | 


his duties again, before we even thought of 
wending our way once more to our seats in the 
gallery. 

After the cool air of the terrace, the gallery 
felt hot, stuffy, and dull, particularly as the 
debate had once more settled down into a semi- 
somnolent condition. Our eyes and thoughts 
wandered, and fell on the reporters, still scribbling 
or occasionally snoozing at their posts. Did they 
get very cramped, we wondered, sitting in that 
confined position? We ourselves were nearly 
asleep, and began to make ty “panne for de- 
parture. One more look at the House first. Let 
us see how many members are taking a nap. 
What a lot of bald heads there are among them. 
Shining crowns are very much in the ascendant 
here. Is it because they keep their hats on so 
much ? 

But, dear me! how few members there are— 
surely not forty. At this moment a member 
rises, and with what looks like a slightly mali- 


tion we cannot hear the words. of the Speaker 
very well, but we manage to make out that he | 
puts the question, that there is a shout of Aye! | 
on the one hand, and of No! on the other, and | 
then the Speaker announces that the Ayes! have , 
it. ‘No!’ is shouted again. So an adjournment , 
to the lobbies is necessary to settle the matter. | 
A pause ensues, during which we can hear the , 
attendants calling ‘Division!’ from lobby to 
lobby, till the sound dies away in the distance. 
Members drawn from various occupations, and 
from remote parts of the building, come saunter- 
ing or hurrying in, There is a moment of expec- 
tation before the Speaker puts the question for 
the second time, and the same performance is 
repeated as at first. ‘Ayes to the right, Noes 
to the left,’ says the Speaker, and the members 
file out. It is curious and interesting to watch 
the various methods of progression adopted: some 
saunter languidly ; others move with a quick, 
brisk, decided step ; many join in groups of two 
or three to hold an earnest conversation as they 
pass out; a few rush out the instant the word 
is given ; far more hang back till the House is 
nearly empty before they slowly take their de- 
parture. The lobby without is then cleared and 
the doors locked, Presently, a thin stream of 
men begins to come back, while the sound of | 
a teller’s voice falls faintly on our listening ears, 
At last all are counted, and the four tellers form- 
ing into line, march up to the table, bow to the | 
Speaker, one of the tellers on the winning | 
side announces the numbers, and the episode is 
over, 

Soon after half-past seven we descend for 
dinner to a dining-room overlooking the terrace. 
Here members may only dine when they are 
accompanied by ladies, ‘At this hour numerous | 
ladies in evening dress are to be met with flitting | 
about the corridors and staircases, while cosy 
en assemble in the privileged dining-rooms, | 

he House is becoming more and more a dining | 
club for ladies since the fair sex is so ungallantly | 
excluded from other clubs in London. Dinner 
over, we adjourned to the terrace for coffee. The | 
night was soft and balmy, the lights were gleam- 
ing far along the embankment; and the scene | 
was even more picturesque than by day. It is 
not till eight o’clock that the Speaker adjourns 
for his dinner; but he had long been back at 


cious smile on his face, remarks, ‘Mr Speaker, I 
beg to call your attention to the fact that there 
are not forty members in the House.” But the 
words arouse no stir; there is no crowding of 
members back to the scene. The thing has either 
been pre-arranged or there is no interest in pro- 
longing the sitting further that night. Slowly 
the Speaker begins to count: ‘One, two’ 
There are not indeed forty members present. 
It is a ‘Count out.’ All is over for that night. 
‘Who goes home ?” 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER V.—SOMETHING HAPPENS. 


So far a truly enjoyable Sunday. To sit in 
church beside her angry mother, both going 
through the forms of repentance, charity, and 
forgiveness : and to dine together, going through 
the ordinary forms of kindliness while one at 
least was devoured with wrath. Waste of good 
roast lamb and gooseberry tart ! 

Elsie spent the afternoon in her studio, where 
she sat undisturbed. People called, but he: 
mother received them. Now that the last reso- 
lution had been taken: now that she had pro- 
mised her lover to brave everything and to liv: 
the simplest possible life for love’s sweet sake 
she felt that sinking which falls upon the most 
courageous when the boats are burned. Thu: 
Love makes loving hearts to suffer, 

The evening, however, made amends, Fo. 
then, like the housemaid, who mounted the arex 
stair as Elsie went down the front-door steps. 
she went forth to meet her lover, and in hi- 
company forgot all her fears, They went to 
church together. There they sat side by side, 
this church not having adopted the barbarous 
custom of separating the sexes—a custom whicl) 
belongs to the time when women were monkishly 
considered unclean creatures, and the cause, to 
most men, of everlasting suffering, which they 
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themselves would most justly share. This couple 
sat hand in hand: the service was full of praise 
and hope and trust: the Psalms were exultant, 
triumphant, jubilant: the sermon was a ten 
minutes’ ejaculation of joy and thanks: there 
was a Procession with banners, to cheer up the 
hearts of the faithful—what is Faith without a 
Procession? Comfort stole back to Elsie’s trou- 
bled heart: she felt less like an outcast: she 
came out of the church with renewed confi- 
dence. 

It was still daylight. They walked round and 
round the nearest Square. Jane the housemaid 
and her young man were doing the same thing. 
They talked with confidence and joy of the 
future before them. Presently the rain began 
to fall, and Elsie’s spirits fell too. 

‘George,’ she said, ‘are we selfish, each of us? 
Is it right for me to drag and keep you down ? 

‘You will not. You will raise me and keep 
me up. Never doubt that, Elsie. I am the 
selfish one because I make you sacrifice so 
much,’ 

‘Oh! no—no. It is no sacrifice forme. You 
must make me brave, George, because I am told 
every day by Hilda and my mother the most 
terrible things. I have been miserable all day 
long. I suppose it is the battle I had with my 
mother yesterday.’ 

‘Your mother will be all right again as soon 
as the thing is done. And Hilda will come 
round too, She will want to show you her new 
carriage and her newest dress. Nobody admires 
and envies the rich relation so much as the poor 
relation, That is the reason why the poor rela- 
tion is so much courted and petted in every rich 
family. We shall be the poor relations, you 
know, Elsie.’ 

‘I suppose so. We must accept the part and 
play it properly.’ She spoke gaily, but with an 
effort. 

‘She will give you some of her old dresses. 
And she will ask us to some of her crushes ; 
but we won’t go. Oh! Hilda will come round. 
As for your mother’ —— He repressed what he 
was about to say. ‘As for your mother, Elsie, 
there is no obstinacy so desperate that it cannot 
be softened by something or other. The constant 
dropping, you know. Give her time. If she 
refuses to change—why—then ’—again he changed 
the words in time—‘dear child, we must make 
our own happiness for ourselves without our own 
folk to help us.’ 

‘Yes; we will, At the same time, George, 
though I am so valiant in talk, I confess that I 
feel as low as a schoolboy who is going to be 
punished,’ 

‘My dear Elsie,’ said George with a little exas- 
peration, ‘if they will not come round, let them 
stay flat or square, or sulky, or anything. I can 
hardly be expected to feel very anxious for a 
change of temper in people who have said so 
many hard things of me. To-morrow, dear, you 
shall get through your talk with Mr Dering. 
He’s as hard as alle; but he’s a just man, and 
he is sensible. In the evening, I will call for 
you at nine, and you shall tell me what he said. 
In six weeks we can be married. I will see 
about the banns. We will find a lodging some- 


move in. We can’t afford a honeymoon, I am 
afraid. That shall come afterwards when the 
ship comes home.’ 

‘Yes. When I am with you I fear nothing. 
| It is when you are gone: when I sit by myself 
| in my own room, and know that in the next 
| room my mother is brooding over her wrath and 
keeping it warm—that I feel so guilty. To- 
night, it is not that I feel guilty at all: it is 
quite the contrary ; but I feel as if something 
was going to happen.’ 

‘Something is going to happen, dear. I am 
going to put a wedding ring round this pretty 
finger.’ 

‘When one says something, in the language of 
superstition one means something bad, something 
dreadful, something that shall stand between us 
and force us apart. Something unexpected,’ 

‘My child,’ said her lover, ‘all the powers of 
all the devils shall not force us apart.’ A daring 
and comprehensive boast. 

She laughed a little, lightened by words so 
brave. ‘Here we are, dear,’ she said, as they 
arrived at the house. ‘I think the rain means 
to come down in earnest. You had better make 
haste home. To-morrow evening at nine, I will 
expect you.’ 

She ran lightly up the steps and rang the bell : 
the door was opened: she turned her head, 
laughed, waved her hand to her lover, and ran 
in. 

There was standing on the kerb beneath the 
street > man apparently engaged in lighting 
a cigar. hen the girl turned, the light of the 
lamp fell full upon her face. The man stared at 
her, forgetting his cigar light, which fell burning 
from his hand into the gutter. When the door 
shut upon her, he stared at George, who, for his 
wet his mistress having vanished, stared at the 

oor. 

All this staring occupied a period of at least 
half a minute. Then George turned and walked 
away : the man struck another light, lit his cigar, 
and strode away too, but in the same direction. 
Presently he caught up George and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. 

‘Here, you sir,’ he said gruffly ; ‘I want a word 
with you before we go any further.’ 

George turned upon him savagely. Nobody 
likes a heavy hand laid upon the shoulder. In 
the old days it generally meant a writ and 
Whitecross Street and other unpleasant things. 

‘Who the devil are you?’ he asked. 

‘That is the question I was going’ He 
stopped and laughed.—‘ No—I see now. I don't 
ae to ask it. You are George Austin, are you 
not ?” 

‘That is my name. But who are you—and 
what do you want with me?’ 

The man was a stranger to him. He was 
dressed in a velvet coat and a white waistcoat: 
he wore a soft felt hat; and with the velvet 
as the felt hat, and a full beard, he looked 
| like an artist of some kind. At the end of June 
‘it is still light at half-past nine. George saw 
, that the man was a gentleman: his features, 
strongly marked and clear cut, reminded him 
of something—but vaguely ; they gave him the 
common feeling of having been seen or known 
at some remote period. The man looked about 
| thirty, the time when the physical man is at his 
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best: he was of good height, well set up, and 
robust. Something, no doubt, in the Art world: 
or something that desired to appear as if belong- 
ing to the Art world. Because, you see, the 
artists themselves are not so picturesque as those 
who would be artists if they could. The unsuc- 
cessful artist, certainly, is sometimes a most 
picturesque creature. So is the Model. The 
rags and duds and threadbarity too often enter 
largely into the picturesque. So with the plough- 
boy’s dinner under the hedge, or the cotter’s 
Saturday night. And the village beershop may 
make a very fine picture ; but the artist himself 
does not partake in those simple joys. 

‘Well, sir, who are you?’ George repeated as 
the other man made no reply. 

‘Do you not remember me? I am waiting to 
give you a chance.’ 

‘No—certainly not,’ 

‘Consider, That house into which you have 
just taken my—a young lady—does it not 
connect itself with me ?” 

‘No. Why should it? 

‘Then I suppose that I am completely for- 
gotten ? 

‘It is very strange. 
voice.’ 

‘T will tell you who I am by another question. 
George Austin, what in thunder are you doing 
with my sister ? 

‘Your sister?’ George jumped up and stared. 
‘Your sister? Are you—are you Athelstan come 
home again? Really and truly—Athelstan ?’ 

‘I am really and truly Athelstan. I have 
been back in England about a fortnight.’ 

‘You are Athelstan?’ George looked at him 
curiously. When the reputed black-sheep comes 
home again, it is generally in rags with a long 
story of fortune’s persecutions. This man was 
not in the least ragged. On the contrary, he 
looked prosperous. What had he been doing? 
For, although Elsie continued passionate in her 
belief in her brother’s innocence, everybody else 
believed that he had run away to escape conse- 
quences, and George among the number had 
accepted that belief. 

‘Your beard alters you greatly. I should not 
have known you, To be sure it is eight years 
since I saw you last, and I was only just begin- 
ning my articles when you—left us. He was 
on the point of saying ‘when you ran away.’ 

‘There is a good deal to talk about. Will 
you come with me to my rooms? I am putting 
up in Half Moon Street.’ 

Athelstan hailed a passing hansom and they 
drove off. 

‘You have been a fortnight in London,’ said 


I seem to recall your 


George, ‘and yet you have not been to see your | 


own people.’ 

‘IT have been eight years away, and yet I have 
not written a single letter to my own people.’ 

George asked no more questions. Arrived at 
the lodging, they went in and sat down. Athel- 
stan produced soda and whisky and cigars. 

‘Why have I not called upon my own 
Athelstan took up the question again. ‘ 
when I left home I swore that I would never 
return until they came to beg forgiveness. That 
is why. Every evening I have been walking 
outside the house, in the hope of seeing some of 
them without their seeing me. For, you see, 


ople ?’ 


eCaUse, | 


I should like to go home again; but I will not 

o as I went away, under a shameful cloud. 
That has got to be lifted first. Presently I shall 
know whether it is lifted. Then I shall know 
how to act. To-night, I was rewarded by the 
sight of my sister Elsie, walking home with you. 
I knew her at once. She is taller than I thought 
she would become when I went away. Her face 
hasn’t changed much, though. She always had 
the gift of sweet looks, which isn’t quite the same 
thing as beauty. My sister Hilda, for instance, 
was always called a handsome girl, but she never 
had Elsie’s sweet looks.’ 

‘She has the sweetest looks in the world.’ 

‘What are you doing with her, George Austin, 
I ask again ?” 

‘We are engaged to be married.’ 

‘Married? Elsie married? Why—she’s—well 
—I suppose she must be grown up by this 
time.’ 

‘Elsie is very nearly one-and-twenty. 
will be twenty-one to-morrow.’ 

‘Elsie going to be married. It seems absurd. 
One-and-twenty to-morrow. Ah!’ He sat up 
jeagerly, ‘Tell me, is she any richer? Has she 
had any legacies or things ? 

‘No. How should she? Her dot is her sweet 
self, which is enough for any man.’ 

‘And you, Austin, I remember you were an 
articled clerk of eighteen or nineteen when I 
went away—are you rich ?” 

Austin blushed. ‘No,’ he said; ‘I am _ not. 
Iam a managing clerk at your old office. I get 
two hundred a year, and we are going to marry’ 
on that.’ 

Athelstan nodded. ‘A bold thing to do, How- 
ever Twenty-one to-morrow—we shall see.’ 

‘And I am sorry to say there is the greatest 
opposition—on the part of your mother and your 
other sister. I am not allowed in the house, 
and Elsie is treated as a rebel.’ 

‘Oh! well. If you see your way, my boy, 
get married, and have a happy life, and leave 
them to come round at their leisure. Elsie has 
a heart of gold. She can believe ina man. She 
is the only one of my people who stood up for 
me when they accused me without a shadow of 
roof of The only one—the only one. It is 
impossible for me to forget that—and difficult,’ 
he added, ‘to forgive the other thing.—Is my 
sister Hilda still at home ?’ 

.‘No. She is married to Sir Samuel, brother 
of your Mr Dering. He is a great deal older 
than his wife ; but he is very rich.’ 

‘Oh !—And my mother?” 

‘I believe she continues in good health. I 
am not allowed the privilege of calling upon 
her,’ 

‘And my old chief ? 

‘He also continues well.’ 

‘And now, since we have cleared the ground 
so far, let us come to business. How about that 
robbery ?” 

‘What robbery?’ The old business had taken 
lace when George was a lad just entering upon 
iis articles. He had ceased to think of it. 

‘What robbery? Man alive !’— Athelstan 
sprang to his feet—‘there is only one robbery 
to me in the whole history of the world since 
} men and robberies began. What robbery? Look 
| here, Master George Austin, when a man is 
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murdered, there is for that man only one murder 
in the whole history of the world. All the other 
murders, even that of Abel himself, are of no 
concern at all—not one bit. He isn’t interested 
in them. They don’t matter to him a red cent. 
That’s my case. The robbery of eight years ago, 
which took a few hundred pounds from a rich 
man, changed. my whole life: it drove me out 
into the world’: it forced me for a time to live 
among the prodigals and the swine and the husks. 
It handed me over to a thousand devils, and you 
ask me what robbery ?’ 

‘Iam very sorry. It is now a forgotten thing. 
Nobody remembers it any more. I doubt 
whether Mr Dering himself ever thinks of it.’ 

‘Well, what was discovered after all? Who 
did it?” 

‘Nothing at all has been discovered. 
knows to this day who did it.’ 

‘Nothing at all?—I am disappginted. Hasn’t 
old Checkley done time for it? Nothing found 
out ?” 

‘ Nothing. 
and were never presented. 


No one 


The notes were stopped in time, 
After five or six 


years, the Bank of England gave Mr Dering notes | y 


in the place of those stolen. And that is all 
there is to tell.’ 

‘Nothing discovered! And the notes never 
presented? What good did the fellow get by 
it, then ?’ 

‘I don’t know. But nothing was discovered.’ 

‘Nothing discovered!’ Athelstan repeated. 
‘Why, I took it for granted that the truth had 
come out long since. I was making up my 
mind to call upon old Dering. I don’t think I 
shall go now.—And my sister Hilda will not 
be coming here to express her contrition. Iam 
disappointed.’ 

‘You can see Elsie if you like.’ 

‘Yes—I can see her,’ he repeated.—‘ George ’— 
he returned to the old subject—‘do you know 
the exact particulars of that robbery ?” 

‘There was a forged cheque, and the Bank paid 
it across tle counter.’ 

‘The cheque,’ Athelstan explained, ‘was made 
payable to the order of a certain unknown person 
named Edmund Gray. It was endorsed by that 
name. To prove that forgery, they should have 
got the cheque and examined the endorsement. 
That was the first thing, certainly. I wonder 
how they began,’ 

‘I do not know. It was while I was in my 
articles, and all we heard was a vague report. 
You ought not to have gone away. You should 
have stayed to fight it out.’ 

‘I was right to give up my berth after what 
the chief said. How could I remain drawing his 
pay and doing his work, when he had calmly 
given me to understand that the forgery lay 
betweeen two hands, and that he strongly sus- 
pected mine ?’ 

‘Did Mr Dering really say so? Did he go so 
far as that ?’ 

‘So I walked out of the place. I should have 
stayed at home and waited for the clearing up 
of the thing, but for my own people —-who—will 
you know—— So I went away in a rage.’ 

‘And have you come back—as you went—in 
a rage ?’ 

‘Well—you see. 
keeps alight of its own accord.’ 


That is the kind of fire that from early times. 


‘I believe that some sort of a search was made 
for this Edmund Gray ; but I do not know how 
long it lasted or who was employed.’ 

‘Detectives are no good. Perhaps the chief 
didn’t care to press the business. Perhaps he 
learned enough to be satisfied that Checkley was 
the man. Perhaps he was unwilling to lose an 
old servant. Perhaps the villain confessed the 
thing. It all comes back to me fresh and clear, 
though for eight long years I have not talked 
with a soul about it.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said George, a little out of sympathy 
with this dead and buried forgery—‘tell me 
where you have been—what you have done— 
and what you are doing now.’ 

‘Presently—presently,’ he replied with impa- 
tience. ‘I am sure now that I was wrong. I 
should not have left the country. I should have 
taken a lodging openly, and waited and looked 
on. Yes; that would have been better. Then 
I should have seen that old villain, Checkley, 
in the dock. Perhaps it is not yet too late. Still 
—eight years. Who can expect a commission- 
naire ys remember a single message after eight 
ears ?” 

‘Well—and now tell me,’ George asked again, 
‘what you have been doing,’ 

‘The black-sheep always turns up, doesn’t he? 
You learn at home that he has got a berth in the 
Rocky Mountains; but he jacks it up and goes 
to Melbourne, where he falls on his feet; but 
gets tired, and moves on to New Zealand, and 
so home again. It’s the regular round.’ 

‘You are apparently the black-sheep whose 
wool is dyed white. There are threads of gold 
in it. You look prosperous,’ 

‘A few years ago I was actually in the posses- 
sion of money. Then I became poor again. 
After a good many adventures I became a 
journalist. The profession is in America the 
refuge of the educated unsuccessful, and the hope 
of the uneducated unsuccessful. I am doing as 
well as journalists in America generally do: I 
am over here as the representative of a Francisco 

aper. And I expect to stay for some time—so 
ong as I can be of service to my people. That’s 


‘Well—it might be a great deal worse. And 
a you come to Pembridge Crescent with 
me? 

‘When the cloud is lifted: not before. And 
—George—not a word about me. Don’t tell— 
yet—even Elsie.’ 


ART IRONWORK. 


Amin the increased attention which has of recent 
years been given tv all branches of decorative 
art, that of the artistic treatment of Iron has 
not escaped notice. The blacksmith occupied an 
important position among the craftsmen of the 
middle ages. The insecurity of life and property, 
which was one of the chief grievances of the 
times, made strength of material indispensable, 
whether to guard the shrine of a saint, or to 
protect after a more homely fashion the family 
chest or coffer. The strength and durability of 
iron led to its use for these defensive purposes 
But the workman of the 
middle ages was not content to allow strength 
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and ugliness of form to go together, but contrived 
to breathe a spirit of beauty into his designs 
without sacrificing the use to which the material 
was destined. Thus wrought-iron formed the 
object of much artistic work both in England and 
abroad. Until coal came into general use, mal- 
leable iron was produced direct from the ore 
with charcoal fuel by continuous working. Sussex 
was from early times a chief seat of the iron 
industry. The earliest positive record of the 
trade there is contained in a grant made by King 
Henry III. to the town of Lewes in 1266, by 
which the inhabitants were empowered to raise 
toll for the repair of the town walls after the 
battle. Every cart-load of iron destined for sale 
which came from the neighbouring ‘weald’ was 
to pay one penny toll, and every horse-load of 
iron half that sum. In 1290 a sum of money was 
paid to a certain Master Henry of Lewes for the 
ironwork to the monument of Henry III. in 
Westminster Abbey, which reminds us that 
talented smiths were brought often from long 
distances for important works. 

In this country, perhaps the oldest existing 
works in iron are hinges to doors, strengthening 
bars, handles, escutcheons, lock-plates, and the 
like, Even the nails were things of beauty. 
Abroad, the massive doors of the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame de Paris offer a wonderful example 
of early ironwork. Probably designed in the 
twelfth century, the doors are nearly concealed 
with their decoration of trees and birds, dragons, 
and other grotesque beings, The door in St 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, is of about the same 
date. The grotesque knocker on the Sanctuary 
door of Durham Cathedral, which bears a rather 
distant resemblance to a lion, is said to be ot the 
twelfth century. The hollows for the eyes may 
have been formerly filled with crystal or enamel ; 
or, as it has been suggested, the open eyes may 
have been contrived to emit light from within 
the church, so as to guide the hapless being 
secking sanctuary by night to the welcome haven 
of safety. 

The door of the chapter-house of York Cathe- 
dral is a good example of the work of the thir- 
teenth century. It consists of a central stem, 
and several large scrolls with diminutive leaves 
branching out in all directions. Some chests in 
the same cathedral are also finely bound with 
decorative hinges. Occasionally, hinges were gilt, 
and not laid directly on the wood, but on skin or 
scarlet felt. These elaborate fastenings, however, 
fell into disuse in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the woodwork of doors became 
richly moulded and carved. The number of iron 

ieces on a door furnished the French dramatist 

daine with the subject of an amusing scene in 
the play of the Gageure Imprévue—brought out in 
1768—in which a Marquis, one of the chief 
characters, bets that he will enumerate all the 
bits of iron big and little which are employed 
in the construction of a door—such as lock, 
screws, nuts, knobs, bars, bolts, and so forth. He 
succeeded in naming them all except the key, 


and so eventually lost his bet. The old process | 
of repeatedly forging the iron gave it a great | 


tenacity and ductility, which modern iron, except 
of the finest quality, does not possess. 

In early times, the iron was not actually made 
to melt, but was separated out and formed into 


a lump while in a pasty condition, when it was 
found to be sufficiently free from carbon to be 
malleable without further processes, It was then 
accordingly brought under a heavy tilt-hammer, 
worked by a cog-wheel and driven by water- 
power. Sheets of water in the Weald of Sussex 
and in Kent owe their existence to the manufac- 
ture of iron; while other pools and ponds have 
been drained and transformed into hop gardens 
or osier beds. Corn-mills, too, often occupy the 
sites where once the din of the hammers re- 
sounded. The iron was eventually formed into 
bars by beating under the hammer, and then 
worked into the sizes required by the smith. 
When this had been done, the artistic part of his 
work, such as welding, stamping, and chiselling, 
still remained. In the larger specimens of 
ancient work some parts are additions entirely 
welded ; others are additions fastened at the ends 
by bands welded across the groundwork. Sheet- 
iron, which had been introduced into England 
by the fourteenth century, saved much labour, 
and could be elaborately decorated. 

Italy in the middle ages led the way in metal- 
working as well as in other arts. In bronze, the 
work then produced has never been equalled. 
— the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
wrought-iron came into general use for screens, 
for chapels and tombs, and grills for windows. 
The screen around the tombs of the Scala family 
at Verona is composed of a kind of network of 
quatrefoils, each filled up with a small ladder 
(scala), in allusion to the family name. Several 
churches in Florence and Siena have magnifi- 
cent screens of wrought-iron. One of the prin- 
cipal workers of iron of this period was Niccolo 
Grossi, who was taken under the patronage of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. Candlesticks, lanterns, cres- 
sets, and torch-bearers were produced in large 
numbers—all of the most artistic designs. Grossi 
executed four lanterns for the Strozzi Palace at 
Florence, which were set up in the year 1500; 
and each cost a hundred florins for workmanshi 
alone. Another artist in iron was Cozzarelli, 
who flourished at the close of the fifteenth 
century at Siena, and distinguished himself in 
designing superb lanterns and torch-holders. 

Spain also produced about the same period 
much beautiful ironwork in the shape of moulded 
rails or balusters and friezes of pierced and 
repoussé work, the whole being often plated with 
silver. The use of metal for pulpits 1s probably 
confined to Spain. These are sometimes of bronze, 
but also of wrought-iron, as in a church at 
Zamora, and in that of San Gil, at Burgos. 
Screens were also produced in England of con- 
siderable excellence, examples of which are those 
erected to Bishop West’s chapel at Ely, and to 
Edward IV.’s tomb at Windsor, both made 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. Iron 
tracery-work, produced by cutting out patterns in 
plate and placing one plate over the other, gave 
richness of effect by means of the play of shadow, 
and was Proce wie | in the construction of the 
screen to Henry V.’s tomb at Westminster. 

Some grill-work also exists in the cathedrals of 
Canterbury, Winchester, and Chichester. Grills 
were much produced in France, where ironwork 
attained to a high degree of excellence. When 
Charles V. ordered his library to be removed 
from the Cité, the windows of the Tower of the 
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Fanconnerie were ornamented with grills ‘to 
keep it from birds and other beasts’! They were 
used for windows over doors, for balconies, and 
even for chimneys. It was the expense of the 
elaborate ‘grilles’ at Versailles which led to the 
disgrace of Colbert. The grills to the churches 
of St-Roch and St-Germain l’Auxerrois furnish 
matter for much commendation to the newspapers 
of the time. The grills made for the Palais de 
Justice in Paris cost as much as two hundred 
thousand livres. Amateurs took as much interest 
in these products of the forge as in paintings or 
bronzes; so much so, that a locksmith named 
Gérard, who had executed an iron canopy in 
1769, put it on view for three days, charging 
those who would inspect it three livres apiece. 
This canopy was originally intended for the 
church of Sainte-Genevitve ; but the price asked 
—fifty thousand livres—proving too much, it 
was never erected there. 

The art of the locksmith was also greatly 
appreciated in France, kings even taking part 
in its practical details ; like Louis XVI. forgetting 


for a time the cares of state in the construction of | 


a lock. One of the curiosities of Paris mentioned 
by Gilbert of Metz in 1422 was a certain house 
in the Rue Bourdonnais which possessed as man 
locks as there are days in the year. The loc 
to a coffer of fifteenth-century work has a repre- 
sentation of the Last Judgment. Philibert de 
Lorme paid in 1559 to the master locksmith, one 
Mathurin Bon, as much as six thousand and 
eleven livres for works executed at Fontainebleau. 
Louis XIII. amused himself with the art, not 
only giving his locksmith a pension of three 
hundred livres, but even setting him apart a 
room in the new chateau of St-Germain. In the 
eighteenth century much fine work was produced. 
Mercier, in his Picture of Paris, exclaims: ‘A 
locksmith among us has become an artist—iron 
has become as supple as wood,’ 

Germany in the fifteenth page’ produced 
much wrought-iron work of a rather special 
character, such as the grave-crosses and nis 5080) 
monuments to be seen in the cemeteries of 
Nuremberg. Iron was also employed for well- 
canopies, such as that at Antwerp attributed to 
Quentin Matsys. Originally a blacksmith from 
Louvain, he came to Antwerp to seek his fortune. 
There, as the story goes, he fell in love with the 
daughter of a painter, and, to propitiate the 
daughter as a as her father, exchanged the 
anvil for the painter’s palette; and before his 
death in 1531 he was successful in helping 
to raise the school of Antwerp to a celebrity 
equal to that of the schools of Bruges and 
Ghent 

Ironwork was extensively produced at Augs- 
burg—under the fostering care of the Fugger 
family—taking the shape of brackets projecting 
from the walls, and grills over fan-lights or in 
a balcony. Grotesque knockers are also common 
in Nuremberg. Keys were sometimes elaborately 
decorated, and the part which is now a common 
ring was once occupied by little figures in full 
relief with coats of arms and the like. The 
French Revolution was the cause of much splen- 
did ironwork being destroyed, when, in 1793, 
certain provinces had to gather together every 
available piece of iron to transform into pikes 
and other weapons, Much of the ironwork of 


the Abbey of St-Denis perished in this way ; and 
even in England grills have been sold for old 
iron because they hid the sculptures in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The greater part of the decoration of grills at 
the present day is produced by means of stamps 
or moulds, which are impressed on the iron 
whilst heated and soft. upposing a leaf or 
flower is required, one of the proper form is 
forged in relief in steel, and then is driven into 
a larger block of pasty steel shaped like a punch 
or wedge, thus forming the stamp or die neces- 
sary for the purposes of decoration. Leaves, 
again, can be hammered out and welded on sepa- 
rately. Up to the reign of Henry VIII., grills 
were architectural in design, Queen Elizabeth’s 
tomb in the Abbey forming one of the first 
instances of the use of a border of natural flowers 
—roses—in a tomb-rail of iron, The roses were 
cut out of sheets of metal, shaped on the edge 
of some instrument like a vice, and then fixed 
on by brazing. To make inscriptions, holes are 
first drilled, and then a very small keyhole saw 
inserted. After the Fire of London, iron came 
largely into use for building purposes, and very 
fine work was produced in the reign of William 
IIL A Vomihiee named Tijon published a 
book of designs in 1693 for the use of smiths, 
in which appeared the gates which were a little 
later ordered by the king for Hampton Court, 
and executed by Huntingdon Shaw, the talented 
smith, under the general superintendence of 
Sir Christopher Wren. The beautiful gates of 
chiselled and polished iron now to be seen in 
the Louvre are of this period, and were executed 
from the designs of Daniel Marot, who was 
architect to William III. of England. Wher- 
ever the old-fashioned red brick houses with 
their tiled roofs and quaint dormer windows are 
to be seen, there iron staircases, railings, and the 
like will probably be found, as, for instance, in 
Lincoln’s te Fields or Bloomsbury Square and 
in many suburbs. 

Cast-iron is not so susceptible of artistic treat- 
ment as the same material when hammered, 
and the old specimens which have come down 
to us are, generally speaking, more curious than 
beautiful. Cast-iron was used for cannon—from 
the fourteenth century—as well as for grave-slabs, 
fire-dogs or andirons, firebacks, and the like. 
One fireback preserved at Bruges is dated 1565, 
and has two figures three feet six inches in height 
as supporters to the shield with which it is 
ornamented. A fireback at Wadhurst, in Sussex, 
was very elaborate, having, beside the royal arms 
of France and England quarterly with supporters, 
the Tudor badge of rose and crown, a crowned 
shield and ten human figures with monkey or 
dog-like faces, as well as a couple of swords. 
Many firebacks have scriptural or classical sub- 
jects; but one andiron that has been preserved 
to us is decorated in a more homely fashion, 
having on its upper portion a figure in the 
costume of the time of James I., holding a 
tobacco pipe in the right hand, and in the left 
a jug or tankard—the first of which decorations 
would by no means have pleased the royal author 
of the Counterblast. 

Such are some of the various ways in which 
iron has been treated decoratively from early 
times, which perhaps may prove not uninteresting 
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at the present day, when wrought-iron enters so 
largely into the ornamentation of houses, whether 
for grills, fanlights, balusters, and screens, or for 
the pretty lamp stands and brackets, in which a 
return has been made to early Italian workman- 
ship. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


CHAPTER III.—OPENING THE DRAWING-ROOM 
OF GARWOOD HOUSE. 


‘Dream or fact?—dream or fact?—dream or 
fact?’ thought Nellie Morton, as she lay on the 
bed of her own room after Mrs Bathurst had left 
her. Had she heard this man say he was hope- 
lessly ruined? Had she dreamed that the old 
woman indicated that she, Ellen Morton, could 
save him? If she had not dreamed, what could 
the words and gestures of Mrs Bathurst mean ? 
Only one thing—only that.this monstrous crea- 
ture should come by whatever money her father 
had saved. 
one way—by this awful, this monstrous man 
marrying her ! 

What a horrible, what an intolerable position 
was hers! Colonel Pickering had bidden her 
good-bye, and she had no address for him between 
the leave-taking and Gibraltar. In all the world 
she did not know a soul on whom she could rely 
for help or advice. She thought of her old 
school, but that was in Yorkshire. Most of her 
acquaintances in Deighton were connected with 
the regiment, and on the move with the Colonel. 
She had never gone a journey by herself, and she 
felt like a lost wanderer in a desert, or the sole 
human being on an island where beasts of prey 
lurked in every shelter. 

She was alone in Garwood, alone in London, 
alone in England, alone in Europe! There was 
no one to whom she could appeal. She was 
imprisoned within the high wil of these lonely 
grounds. She was certain it would be worse than 
useless to ask assistance of any servant in the 
house. The old woman who had opened the 
lodge-gate would, she knew, refuse to let her out. 
Even if she succeeded in gaining the public road, 
what could she do there? She could not wander 
about day and night. She had only a little 
money in her pocket, and even if she had ten 
times as much, what could she do with it? She 
never in all her life had bought food or been 
across the threshold of an hotel. But what 
was the use of thinking about liberty? From 
the grounds of Garwood House she could no 
more escape than flee to her father in remote 
Brazil. 

Mrs Bathurst had chilled her, had sent the 
blood back into her heart, until she felt suffo- 
cating, until she awoke to shadowy terrors threat- 
ening her in distances and silences and spaces of 
that oppressive house. In any other house the 
nooks and corners had been no more full of fears 
than on esplanade or terrace or country lane. 
Here nooks and corners were the hiding-places 
from which ghosts fled on one’s approach. Here 
the vast spaces over the stairways were the haunts 
of shrouded mystery and boding echo. 

Mrs Bathurst had chilled her: William 
Bathurst. had made her blood freeze with terror. 
The hideousness of his appearance stunned her, 


How was that to be done? Only in| 


and at sound of his monstrous voice and sight of 
his revolting capers, she had swooned. And then 
to think—if she could trust her numbed senses 
—this old woman had indicated that this hideous 
man was to be her suitor! She who had never 
heard word of love from man was by a vile 
conspiracy to be forced into the arms of this 
loathsome creature, in order that his ruined for- 
tunes might be made whole with her father’s 
money! Surely no one in England could to-day 
contemplate so odious a crime! She would die, 
ay, die a thousand deaths of agony before yielding 
to so hateful a fate. 

Could it be that she gathered the real import 
of what had gone on while she sat half con- 
scious ? 

There was no room for doubt. Had not the 
old woman begun with a reception chillier than 
December? Had she not told her this William 
Bathurst would never marry? And then, after 
learning that her son had lost his money, had she 
not spoken in terms of affection, nay, of endear- 
ment, to the girl, whose presence seemed a burden 
and an injury an hour before? What more con- 
firmation was needed ? 

She was the centre of a vile plot, encompassed 
by inviolate walls, alone, helpless, friendless ! 
a0: would not merciful death come to deliver 
her ! 

Inviolate wall? The grounds were not closed 
in on all sides by walls—at the foot of the 
grounds flowed the river ! 

Nellie rose from the bed. She was deadly 
pale. She caught up the hat worn that day in 
the grounds, and stole out of the room, out of the 
house, and, following the dip of the land, took 
her way towards the Thames. 

When William Bathurst had left the house at 
the bidding of his mother, the old woman rang 
the bell and ordered the luncheon things to be 
taken away. She then crossed the great hall into 
the large gloomy drawing-room. At ordinary 
times, months went by without a visit from either 
herself or her son to this great chamber. The 
blinds were always kept down, and in spite of the 
blazing unclouded June sun, only a dim twilight 
filled the place. 

She drew up the blinds, That was her first act 
towards changing the aspect of the house, as an 
indication that all within had changed. Up to 
this day she had her mind made up her son would 
never marry. This day she made up her mind 
William should take a wife. She raised the blinds 
as the first act of preparing the house for her 
son’s marriage. 

She had been the inspirer of her husband’s 
speculations in the City, and he left all he died 
worth to her. This was not the house where 
her husband died. He bought it a short time 
before his death, but had never lived in it. The 
widow let it until her son began to be troubled 
with those alarming hysterical seizures ; then, it 
being quiet, ae | surrounded by high walls 
and large grounds, out of the way, and well 
qualified to keep a secret, she went to live in it 
herself, taking her son with her. 

When mother and son moved into Garwood 
House, the place was furnished for ordinary 
family use. Mrs Bathurst had not then decided 
William should never marry. But as years went 
on, the air of retirement deepened around the 
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house, the isolation of its inmates became more 
strict, until from year’s end to year’s end no 
stranger entered its gates. 

The raising of the drawing-room window blinds 
to-day was to let in the dawn of a new era. 
William had lost all his money, and all her 
money as well, in those villainous South Ameri- 
can speculations. But the very same day that 
news of the disaster reached London, this girl, 
Ellen Morton, strayed under their roof with a 
fortune large enough to save William. Nay, 
more, the finger of fate pointed indubitably to 
the match ; for, out of the South America which 
had engulfed William’s money, the money of this 
girl had been rendered into their hands, and the 
very day which brought ruin to the City from 
the south brought news from the south of the 
death of the girl’s father, and the departure of 
the girl’s only friends from England, thus leaving 
this Ellen Morton with her fortune completely in 
their power. ‘ 

The old woman knew all her son’s affairs save 
those connected with the speculations she had 
discountenanced. ‘Once you go south of the 
equator I abandon you,’ she had said to him long 
5 when he first broke loose from her counsel. 
‘You are not to mention to me any of your affairs 
in that region of thieves and revolutions. All I 
will ever hear of South America is that Christo- 
eg Morton’s money comes safely out of it, and 

oes not go back there to be lost.’ 

She knew that by this time the amount of 
Christopher Morton’s investments must be thirty 
or forty thousand pounds. This was not a large 
fortune, but it ought to be enough to give her 
son time to recover himself; and she was quite 
sure William would never again disregard her 
advice, and that, with the aid of this girl’s 
fortune and her advice, her son would once more 
be able to hold up his head as a member of the 
Stock Exchange. 

She kuew that in the will lodged with Christo- 
pher Morton’s lawyer the dead engineer had left 
all his money to his daughter, and appointed her 
son and Colonel Pickering guardians and trustees. 
The father now was dead ; and the other guardian 
and trustee would be out of England before 
morning, and would not be back again until this 
girl was of age—until she wasgmarried. 

Mrs Bathurst rang the drawing-room bell, 
— had not sounded for no one knew how 
ong. 

‘Let this room be thoroughly done out to- 
morrow,’ she said to the servant; ‘and for the 
future, when the sun is off this side of the house, 
let the blinds be pulled up.’ 

While Mrs Bathurst was taking a first step in 
arrangements for her son’s future, that son was 
hastening back to London to stop disaster in the 
present. Having once made up his mind to use 
Christopher Morton’s money for his extrication, 
there was no difficulty in the way, though there 
was possible danger of the direst kind. 

Christopher Morton being dead, and Colonel 
Pickering as good as out of the country, it was 
necessary only to produce the signature of the 
dead man on a certain document, so as to enable 
William Bathurst to raise money that very even- 
ing. There was no need to tell any one in the 
City that Christopher Morton was dead. In fact, 
it would cause fatal delay if the news in the 


telegram from Brazil got abroad. The message 
had been forwarded from his office unopened, so 
he was safe from premature disclosure. 

Bathurst had no moral scruple about creating 
the document he required. It was dangerous 
work ; dangerous work this fabricating of signa- 
tures, even of a dead man; and dangerous this 
concealing of the dead man’s death, and dealing 
with his property as though the signature were 
genuine and the supposed signatory alive. Bath- 
urst did not in his mind use the word fraud 
or felony, but he was not blind to the gravity 
of the act he contemplated. 

Morton was dead, the girl was under his roof, 
the other trustee on his way to India; months of 
undisturbed possession of the money could be 
counted on—even if the girl did not become his 
wife—and in months all could be put right. 
Even the girl did not know of her father’s death, 
and was not to know of it until there had been 
time for a letter to come from Brazil. 

Truly, as his mother said, fate had played into 
his hands! If he had been pmiok | to design 
the situation, nothing could have been better 
ordered. Luck! Yes; he believed in luck. He 
had always been lucky until he touched South 
America, and the very moment South America 
proved a ravenous quicksand under his feet, 
trom that self-same South America a hand of 
succour was stretched forth to him ! 

A hand of succour stretched forth to him ?—or 
was he stretching forth his hand to rifle the 
tomb of a friend? Bah! Such thoughts were 
childish, and could not be of use toa keen man 
in the City this day of hideous disaster ! 

He had told his clerks in Langley Court, Fen- 
church Street, that he was going to Garwood. 
Ife had not said anything about coming back. 
They did not know whether ny should see him 
again that day or not. When he walked in at 
five o’clock they were not surprised. That day 
no one was surprised by anything done in the 
City. 

William Bathurst went straight into his private 
office and locked the door. In a quarter of an 
hour he emerged, pale and anxious, and hurried 
out. That day the banks shut their doors at 
four as usual, but private offices forgot custom 
and were open long after closing-time. 

In less than half an hour, Bathurst was back, 
had saved his house, had borrowed money on a 
signature which was not genuine, and on the 
faith that Christopher Morton was alive. 

Once more he turned his face towards home. 
In the hurry and excitement of his operations 
in the City the necessity for doing speedily what 
he was about prevented thinking. In the cab 
which took him to the train and in the train 
that carried him away from town he had plenty 
of time for reflection. 

‘Saved !’ he thought, as he jumped into the 
cab. ‘Saved!’ he thought again as he flung 
himself into the cushioned corner of the railway 
carriage. Saved from imminent and complete 
ruin! How easy it had been! What a trifling 
effort it cost him to place a secure barrier be- 
tween his house and destruction! To-morrow, 
the names of all the houses sucked down in the 
whirlpool would be known in the City, would 
be known throughout all the commercial world ; 
and but for the thing he had just done, the 
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house of William Bathurst would be in that 
black list ! 

Favoured by circumstances, and aided by his 
mother’s advice and his own bold vigorous action, 
he had been able to save himself from bankruptcy 
—from being posted as a defaulter—he, posted ! 
who had for years held his head so high, and 
been regarded as a rock of — sense, as a slow- 

oing, money-making speculator! He had kept 
is dealings in South America to himself. No 
one need now know that he had burnt his fingers, 
to say nothing of escaping annihilation in the fire. 

True, he had been obliged to run risks; but 
were the risks worth taking into count? Sup- 

osing the worst, were the risks very great? No. 

or, even if Colonel Pickering were not going 
abroad, he would be friendly and allow his 
fellow-trustee to do pretty much as he liked ; for 
the Colonel, no doubt, knew that the dead man 
had placed unlimited faith in William Bathurst. 

When his mother suggested his using this 
money, she did not take into count the risk he 
would run. No doubt she had no suspicions 
there was any risk beyond that of using another 
man’s money without his authority or knowledge. 
In the hurry and confusion, her notion most 
likely was that he could get Morton’s money as 
readily as the money standing to his own credit 
in his own bank. There would be no need to 
undeceive her. Or, indeed, it might be that she 
knew exactly what he had been obliged to do. 

What! She, his mother, knew that he was at 
that moment a felon! Monstrous! His mother 
know he was a felon! His mother approve—nay, 
suggest that he should commit a crime !—commit 
two crimes! Intolerably monstrous! Masculine 
as her mind was, still first of all she was his 
mother, and no man ever yet could believe that 
his own mother would urge him to crime! Ugh! 
he would think no more of this ghastly side of 
the affair, He would dwell altogether on the 
fact that he had been threatened with destruction 
and had saved himself. 

He reached the door of Garwood in profound 
cogitation. He had resolved to take his attention 
away from unpleasant aspects of the affair, and 
yet no sooner did he for a moment forget this 
resolution, than, like a spring at the release, his 
mind flew back to the question: Did his mother 
know what following her advice involved, a crime 
on his part ? 

‘Where is Mrs Bathurst?’ he asked of the 
servant who opened the door. 

‘In the drawing-room, sir.’ 

‘In the drawing-room!’ cried he, awaking 
out of his reverie. ‘Did you say in the draw- 
ing-room?’ he asked in astonished incredulity. 
During all their years in this house she had 
never awaited him in the drawing-room before. 

‘Yes, sir; the mistress ordered dinner to be put 
back, and said that when you came you were to 
be good enough to go to the drawing-room, where 
she is alone.’ 

He hastened across the hall, and entered the 
room which he had not seen for—months—years. 
His mother was sitting in the arm of an old- 
fashioned sofa at one of the windows. She 
_ him to shut the door and come near 

er. 

‘You are surprised to find me here. I have 
drawn up the blinds in honour of Miss Morton— 


in honour of your future wife. Sit down here.’ 
She pointed to the other end of the sofa. ‘How 
did you get on in the City? Did you arrange 
everything satisfactorily ?” 

‘Yes. There was no hitch.’ He sat down at 
the other end of the sofa. 

‘I am glad of that. I am greatly pleased you 
acted so promptly. You have taken all means 
to ensure safety ?’ 

*Oh yes, all the means.’ 

‘And there is no going back upon what you 
have done? Even suppose you thought of 
changing your mind now, you could not go back?’ 

§No. i have drawn Morton’s money, and the 
proceeds have been paid away against my undis- 
charged liabilities of to-day.’ What could she 
mean by asking could he go back? It seemed 
clear from this that his most horrible suspicion 
was true. It was now plain she must know he 
could not have extricated himself without crime. 
This was terrible. 

‘I am glad to hear you cannot go back, that 
you are now obliged to go on towards prosperit 
once more. Something has occurred since which 
made me for a moment fear you might be able to go 
back upon what we this morning resolved to do,’ 

‘And you think if I could I would? What is 
it that ies happened?’ The cold sweat broke 
out on his forehead. That morning he had been 
distracted, driven frantic, made half mad by the 
things that had occurred in the City. Never in 
his life had he felt fear until now. He felt cold 
with fear, clammy with fear, sick with fear. 

‘An unexpected event has occurred here since 
you left,’ 

‘What is it? 
uttered the 

* Colonel 

‘Why?’ 

‘He found a telegram for him announcing 
Morton’s death, when he got to town. We never 
thought of that. We never thought Morton 
would have said that Colonel Pickering, also, must 
be telegraphed to if he died.’ 

‘No; we never thought of that. Telegrams 
from Brazil are so dear, I fancied one would be 
enough.’ 

‘Yes; we never could have been 
this. Does it make much difference ? 

‘Perhaps. I do not know; I cannot say yet. 
What has taken place here?’ He groaned and 
wiped the cold sweat from his forehead. 

‘He came, not thinking we had word of 
Morton’s death. I did not tell him we had a 
telegram’ 

‘Thank Heaven for that!’ 

‘He said he got the cable, and ran out to break 
the news to Miss Morton. I sent a servant for 
her. She was not in her room. The servant 
supposed she had gone into the grounds, as her 
hat had disappeared. Colonel Pickering said he 
would go out to look for her.” She pointed to 
the window. ‘He had only just left me when 
you knocked. Does it make much difference ?’ 

‘I thought this man was leaving London to- 
day ?” 

‘He says if he can get away by a train near 
eleven to-night he can catch the ship.—I asked 
you, does it make much difference, and you have 
not answered me. I ask you again, Does it make 
much ditference ? 


He was not sure that his voice 
uestion. 
ickering came back,’ 


prepared for 
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‘It may.’ Again he groaned and wiped his 
forehead. 

The piercing, dark, inscrutable eyes of the 
woman were fixed inexorably on his face. ‘Much?’ 
she asked. ‘Very much ?’ 

‘It may.’ He loosed his collar at the neck and 
stared. His face was ghastly, his jaw dropped. 

For a minute silence was unbroken ; each sat 
regarding the other. In that brief interval he 
knew that she must know all. In that brief 
interval he knew more than associating with her 
a lifetime had taught him. In that brief interval 
the heart of each was revealed to the other more 
plainly than ever words could tell. In that brief 
interval he knew she valued as dross the wealth 
he had believed she worshipped for itself; and 
that for her heart, he, and he alone, the ugly 
duckling, the Crocodile, was the only gold she 
saw or worshipped. In that brief interval he 
knew she had devoted all her life to him, 
because she had come to the cénclusion no 
other woman would ever love him. In that 
brief interval he fathomed her plan of concen- 
trating all his mind on getting money in order 
that he might have a pursuit which would not 
stale with time—a pursuit that would grow in 
interest and become more ardent and absorbing 
with time—a pursuit which successfully followed 
would make him powerful and respected in spite 
of his grotesque figure and his odious face. In 
that brief interval the son saw through the mystic 
robe of the sibyl deep in the bosom of the woman, 
the heart of the mother blazing with the intoler- 
able glory of its unselfish love. 

Blinded and awed, like Moses by the fiery 
bush, he was mute. 

‘If it is too much,’ she said, ‘you will try to 
remember I am a mother, and all I did I did 
for love, and it is hard for a mother to help 
loving too much.’ 

He held out his hand to her, but could not 
speak, 

She caught his hand, and sinking upon her 
knees, raised it to her lips in a transport of 
gratitude, crying to cenit: ‘He will forgive 
me! He forgives me even now !’ 

At that moment Bathurst saw a man running 
towards the house with something in his hand. 
He raised his mother hastily and flung open the 
door into the grounds, 

The man shouted : ‘I cannot find Miss Morton. 
She is not in the grounds, I found this, her 
hat, on the bank. The hat is torn, and there are 
signs that some one has fallen into the river.’ 


MEDALS AND MEDAL-COLLECTING. 


Most persons—even if without any claim to shine 
in what is known as ‘numismatology ’—take an 
interest in commemorative medals, and some- 
times envy those who have earned a right to 
wear such popular tokens of distinction. Collect- 
ing war medals as an amusement is of compara- 
tively recent date. Before the reign of Queen 
Victoria, a soldier or sailor who wore a decoration 
was an individual who commanded special notice. 
With the exception of Waterloo veterans, who 
were always conspicuous when wearing their 
much coveted medal, the rest of the army was 
undecorated. The study of the subject, which 
has of late years sprung into existence, has had 
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the effect of manning many curious old decora- 
tions, and bringing to light some that ran a great 
Tisk of being lost in oblivion or consigned to the 
melting-pot. The best known pioneer in this 
now favourite pursuit is Mr J. Harris Gibson, to 
whom all collectors are indebted for a useful little 
book on Medals, —— in 1886. A still more 
important contribution to the literature of the 
subject is the handsome volume now prepared, on 
| behalf of Messrs Spink, by Captain Tancred, of 
, the Scots Greys, a well-known authority, who has, 
| by special pene, dedicated his work to Her 
Majesty. The three largest private collections in 
this country are those of Colonel Murray of Pol- 
,maise ; Colonel the Hon. H. F. Eaton, Grenadier 
; Guards; and Captain Whitaker, 5th Fusiliers. 
— Tancred confesses, with scarcely con- 
| cea ed regret, that England has not been so 
| zealous in commemorating the memory of great 
naval and military deeds as some other nations. 
The Romans were prodigal in conferring hon- 
orary distinctions for heroic achievements, and 
although no pecuniary value was attached to 
them, yet the recipients of these distinctions were 
regarded with peculiar favour. 
nglish medals, as decorative rewards for 
bravery in the field or at sea, are comparatively 
modern. Tradition points to Edward iit. as the 
founder of the Order of the Garter, intended, as 
Elias Ashmole tells us, as a restoration of King 
Arthur’s Round Table. Unfortunately, however, 
the royal statutes defining and regulating the 
position and conduct of the noble fraternity have 
rished, and their places have been supplied by 
abulous stories. It was in the time of Henry 
VIII. that the ordinances of this renowned Order 
assumed their present characteristics, and from 
that period an authentic history exists regarding 
it. There is much obscurity in the notices of 
what apparently are honorary badges struck in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. There is 
little doubt, however, that some of these were 
worn as decorations. In many instances they 
have loops or apertures for attaching them to the 
coat; but as there is little to show for what 
|Special purpose the medals were made, their 
interest and value are necessarily curtailed, 

The magnificent star and jewel given by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Francis Drake, on his return 
from his memorable voyage round the world, is 
one of the few decorations of this early date that 
can be verified. It is preserved amongst other 
mementoes of the great circumnavigator at the old 
family residence of the Drakes, Nutwell Court, 
Devon. The star is in the form of a sun, and 
has rubies set in the rays, with opals and dia- 
monds interspersed in the border around the 
inner portion; an orb is engraved in intaglio, 
emblematical of sovereignty. The badge or jewel 
is richly enamelled in red, yellow, blue, and 
green; and in the border are set diamonds and 
rubies. A splendid cameo, cut in onyx, occupies 
the centre, believed to have been executed by the 
celebrated Valerio Vincenteno. The representa- 
tion of two heads is the subject of this cameo. 
One is what might be termed a classical head 
with regular features, typical of Europe; the 
other has the features of a negro, and is intended 
to represent the black races of the world. At the 
back is an exquisite miniature of Elizabeth. The 
same queen offered a gold medal and chain to the 
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superior officers after the defeat of the Armada; 
but if she had laid out her money with more 
judgment, she might have recompensed all the 
crews in less precious metal. Charles I. gave 
decorations for valour by fits and starts. An 
interesting medal is still in existence said to have 
been presented by him on the scaffold to Bishop 
Juxon. The happy innovation of sag? regu- 
larity of distribution was introduced by Cromwell 
after Dunbar, but this example was not followed 
by his immediate successors. It was not until 
Waterloo, one hundred and sixty-five years after- 
wards, that a similar distribution took place. It 
was not until long after most of the veterans of 
the Peninsular War had gone to their graves that 
a tardy national gratitude thought of commemo- 
rating their achievements in imperishable bronze. 

At times the scandal of official neglect led to 
attempts to supply the lack of national recog- 
nition by private liberality. Private persons 
were permitted to offer medals at their own 
expense to the heroes of some of our most famous 
actions. There was actually a private medal for 
the Nile and another for Trafalgar itself. In the 
latter case, Mr Boulton, the partner of James 
Watt, was authorised, with the king’s ‘ warmest 
approbation of so laudable a design,’ to pro- 
vide a silver medal for the officers and a pewter 
one for the men; but the valorous tars did not 
appreciate it, and most of them almost immedi- 
ately threw overboard the pewter medals, which 
they thought insulting as a reward after so 
severe a battle. In the case of the battle of the 
Nile, the medal was presented by Mr Davison, a 
personal friend of Lord Nelson. William III. 
ani Mary recompensed bravery even in defeat. 
After the engagement off Bantry Bay, in which 
the French successfully repulsed the English, 
Admiral Herbert was created a peer, and two 
captains were knighted, while every seaman re- 
ceived a gratuity of ten shillings. After Russell’s 
victory at La Hogue, the government voted 
£30,000 to be divided amongst the seamen, and 
old medals were presented to the senior officers. 
ft is worthy of record that at this period heroes 
in humble life also met with due recognition, 
as in several instances fishermen received gold 
medals and chains as a reward for gallant deeds. 
Queen Anne, as a mark of her favour and appro- 
bation, granted to the principal officers of Admiral 
Dilke’s squadron large gold medals to commemo- 
rate their intrepid conduct in the destruction of 
a large fleet of merchant vessels, together with a 
numerous and well-appointed convoy. 

George II. conferred medals and chains on 
officers who greatly distinguished themselves. 
In his reign, medals were struck and presented 


tov commanders who were present at the battle of | 


Culloden. Some of these are still preserved in 
families and treasured as heirlooms. During the 
long wars between England and France in the 
reign of George III., not only did private indivi- 
duals, as already noted, give medals at their own 
expense, but commanding officers on certain occa- 
sions also conferred them. This was the case 
at the close of the ever-memorable defence of 
Gibraltar, when General Eliott, afterwards Lord 
Heathfield, who commanded the garrison during 
that eventful siege, caused medals to be struck at 
his own expense in gold and silver, which were 
presented to every officer and soldier of the Hano- 
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verian brigade who formed part of the garrison. 
This medal bears on the reverse the word ‘Fur- 
nace,’ with an engraving of a sort of kitchen 
range, and below this the words, ‘Spaniards 
defeated by red-hot shot at Gibraltar, September 
y® 13th, 1782. To George IV. we owe the 
Waterloo medal and its liberal distribution. The 
peaceful reign of William IV. afforded no occa- 
sion for the giving of war medals, but the well- 
behaved soldier in quarters was not forgotten. 
The long-service ond good-conduct medal for 
both army and navy was instituted by this 
monarch ; and thenceforth private orders of merit 
and good conduct were practically done away 
with, the old maxim being restored and enforced 
that the throne is the fountain of honour. Dur- 
ing the reign of our present Queen acts of gallan- 
try have been rewarded with numerous decora- 
tions ; nor was Her Majesty unmindful of those 
veterans who had served their country for years 
long previous to her accession. In 1847 a general 
order was issued that the survivors of the wars 
from 1793 to 1814 should be distinguished by the 
grant of a medal, with clasps representative of 
the different actions in which they had been 
“— 
nglish medals have always had more interest 
from their bearing on events than as works of 
art ; but in recent years their style has improved 
as their purposes have extended. No longer con- 
fined to commemorate great naval and military 
deeds, they are used to signalise the most varied 
occasions, from a royal jubilee to victories in the 
spheres of sport, science, or scholastic achieve- 
ment. But as in our own time these rewards are 
given, for instance, by the Royal Humane Society 
to celebrate individual heroism in the saving of 
life, so in former days they were sometimes, 
though rarely, given as an incentive to peace as 
well as by way of reward in war. Thus, during 
the French war, provoked by encroachments on 
our North American colonies, the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia formed themselves into 
an Association for the purpose of encouraging 
peace with the Indian tribes. Silver medals were 
struck in 1757, and presented to Indians by the 
Association. These Bw on the obverse side a 
laureated bust of George II.; on the reverse, a 
white man and an Indian seated beneath a tree 
at opposite sides of a fire; the calumet of peace 
is passing between them, and the sun is shining 
above. Although not artistic, for the representa- 
tion of the sun is like a full-blown chrysanthe- 
mum, this medal is of much value, being exceed- 
ingly rare. During the American War of Inde- 
m2, Row it was considered politic for England to 
e on terms of friendship with the North Ameri- 
can Indians. Large and handsome medals were 
therefore struck for presentation to the chiefs or 
great men of the tribes who had rendered good 
service to George III. On the obverse side this 
medal shows a bust of the king in armour and 
with laurel wreath ; the reverse side represents 
an American Indian and a white man sitting 
together under a tree ; the Indian in the act o 
aay his Pipe to his companion in token of 
ace and friendship. In the background are 
ndian wigwams, and above is the legend, ‘ Happy 
while United.’ The loop for suspension is signi- 
ficant, being an eagle’s wing and the calumet of 
peace placed crosswise. Many years afterwards 
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Mr Catlin found an Indian chief who was still 
wearing this medal, and who was particularly 

roud of the fact that he had kept the king’s face 
bright by wearing it next his skin. 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR TURN. 
CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION. 


Birp went straight out, as he said this, leaving | 
the master of the house terribly angry, yet with | 
a strange startled feeling which he would hardly | 
permit himself to a? foreboding 
that he had not seen or heard the last of this 
man or his claim. ~ 

‘He has left his papers, has he ?’ he exclaimed. 
‘T will throw them into the fire, to begin with.’ 
But although he spoke thus, he knew in his 
secret heart, even as he stretched out his hand 
for the pees that he should not deal with them 
in any such fashion; nor did he. He read them 
through, and as he laid each one down, uttered 
some ejaculation of contempt ; but he was unusu- 
ally abstracted and nervous when he sat down 
to supper with his wife, to whose questions he 
merely replied that he had a bad headache. 

His solicitors, Messrs Hinger and Barkman, were 
surprised by a call from Mr Dudley Starbert- 
Smithers on the next morning as soon as their 
office was open. He entered on his business 
with a laugh half contemptuous, half apologetic, 
for troubling them in such a matter. Throwing 
down the papers left with him by Mr Silas Bird, 
he said: ‘Give this fellow such a rap on the 
knuckles as will teach him better manners,’ 
closing his speech with another laugh, intended 
to be scornful, but which perhaps had in it an 
unsound ring, for old Mr Hinger looked curiously 
at his client over the rim of his gold spectacles. 

The lawyer glanced through the papers, and 
promised to attend to them at once. ‘They 
would be very serious, if genuine originals could 
be furnished,’ he said ; ‘but the man is probably 
doing this to avenge himself by a malicious hoax 
for the part he must know you took in the 
prosecution.’ 

After further conversation, in which Mr 
Dudley may have shown more anxiety than he 
intended, he rode off ; and Mr Hinger, the papers 
still in his hand, sought his partner, Mr Bark- 
man, with a face expressive of anything but 
cheerfulness. 

What steps these gentlemen would have taken, 
it is difficult to say; but fresh events decided 
for them. Their client rode over again in the 
afternoon, bringing with him a letter he had 
just received—a formidable legal affair, from an 
attorney of low standing, but of great repute for 
his sharpness ; and this was actually the prelimi- 
nary to a lawsuit. Stated plainly, Silas Bird 
declared that he was a near relative of Mrs Edwy 
Starbert—he claimed, indeed, that she was his 
daughter—and had stood as godfather when her 
son was christened. That this child being puny 
and sickly, Mrs Edwy had never cared for it, 
and so had given Silas Bird twenty pounds to 
take charge of it for good and all, That he, 
Bird, had done so, and went away from London 
before the death of Edwy, of which event he had 
heard ; but he had not known of the death of 


the senior Mr Starbert, nor of his accession to an 


estate, nor of his change of name, so had not 
known the position the child was entitled to 
assume. During the late prosecution, he had 
learnt all these things, and on behalf of the 
child, he, as the guardian, the mother having 
since died, ted its rights. To avoid liti- 
gation, he would accept half the Starbert and 
mithers property, if an agreement were arrived 
at without going into court. He furnished a 
number of references, certificates and the like, 
into which Messrs Hinger and Barkman were 
to inquire. In connection with these documents 
the firm engaged two first-rate detectives ; and 
in connection with them, it may also be said, 
the firm had the most serious misgivings. 

Every step taken, every additional scrap of 
information obtained, made Mr Dudley’s case 
look less hopeful. It was shown beyond all 
doubt that a son had been born to Edwy of his 
marriage, and what was of almost more import- 
ance, it was proved that the child had been 
given to a man who was conclusively identified 
as this very Silas Bird. The woman married by 
poor Edwy was certainly Caroline Bird ; so this 
part of the story also was confirmed. All this 
was absolutely beyond dispute ; and it was there- 
fore no wonder that Hinger and Barkman, 
while putting the best face on the matter 
possible, counselled the buying off of Mr Bird, 
if only, as they phrased it, for the sake of peace 
and quietness. 

This counsel was naturally unpalatable to Mr 
Dudley, and he tried to carry matters with a 
high hand; but this bravado was only on the 
surface. The legal proceedings had been fairly 
commenced, and the ‘Remarkable Discovery of 
a Lost Heir’ had already furnished paragraphs to 
the local papers. Dudley strove to meet all 
inquiries with a laugh, professing to see only 
——— and swindling in the whole trans- 
action; but when at home, he was dreadfully 
dispirited, and showed that he feared the worst. 
He felt that he could have challenged the result 
with more courage, but for the birth of his son, 
the heir to his estates, who was to have such 
a distinguished career, a career his father had 

ictured a thousand times over. How bitterly 

udley regretted that he had not decided upon 
a plan which had been much in his mind when 
he left Churchborough—to sell the whole of his 
pee: and go to America. Had he done this, 

e could have laughed at the claim which now 
looked so dangerous. 

The hostile solicitor had made one or two 
overtures for a compromise ; but Hinger and 
Barkman had no authority to negotiate, and so 
these fell through. The firm still advised their 
client to effect some arrangement; but he ob- 
stinately preserved his swaggering defiance, or 
attempted to do so, until all at once he collapsed. 
By this time the suit had progressed so far that 
the action was entered for trial at the county 
court. The final reports of the detectives had 
been received, and these were hopelessly against 
Mr Dudley’s interest, every shred of doubt as to 
Bird’s having been entrusted with Edwy’s child 
being removed ; and then, as intimated, Dudley 
collapsed. As all such men would do, he went 
into the other extreme, and gave his solicitors 
carte blanche to settle the suit upon any terms, 
even though he had to divide the estate, as 
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Mr Bird had suggested in his friendly call at 
Dudley’s house ; but the day was now gone by. 
Mr Bird’s lawyer was now too confident to abate 
the smallest portion of the claim, and took, no 
doubt, a keen professional pleasure in loftily re- 

lling the advances of Hinger and Barkman, who 
fad ways held aloof from and assumed to look 
down upon their present antagonist. 

War to the knife, then, was all that was left 
to him, and Dudley became at once a depressed 
and broken-spirited man. He rarely stirred out 
of his own house, where he would sit for hours 
alone with his infant son, who was just beginning 
to prattle, and the father’s brow grew gloomier 
day by day. It was dreadful to think that this 
brigut child, who had done so much to relieve 
and redeem his father’s life, who had been re- 
arded as the heir to such fair estates, and whose 
uture was scarcely ever out of Dudley Starbert’s 
mind—no, not for a single hour since his birth— 
that he should be disinherited, should be a com- 

arative outcast, should be ousted to make room 
or such a successor, 

Rumours of great festivities in the house to 
which Mr Silas Bird had removed were now afloat, 
and much was said of the strange company he 
entertained. His chief friend and adviser appeared 
to be the head-clerk of the lawyer who supported 
his claim, and this clerk was a man of anything 
but a good character. His employer was by no 
means of high standing, and had probably never 
been engaged in so important or respectable a 
matter before; but the clerk was reported to 
have been more than once an inmate of a jail. 
However, this signified little to Dudley, who saw 
his ruin impending, the catastrophe drawing 
closer day by day. Even his own lawyer hardly 
cemaded to have much hope now, and so it 
was immaterial who or what was the agent of 
his downfall, It became a very serious question 
as to whether he should go to trial at all; his 
decision was pressed for, as the time had come 
when counsel must be engaged; and as Sir 
Homer Vickers, the Solicitor-general, and Mr 
Julius Lance, the eminent Q.C., were the bar- 
risters proposed, the outlay, especially if for a 
certain loss, would be alarming, The brooding, 
morose Dudley was scarcely ever seen out of his 
own house, while each day the hopelessness of 
his position became more evident. 

e was seated in his study one evening, listen- 
ing to the wind and rain against the windows, 
drooping forward as he sat at his table, and trying 
to think rather than thinking. He h 
thing to think of, for he had just concluded an 
interview with Mr Barkman, who had candidly 
told him that if Mr Silas Bird could only 
establish in court the exact facts which his, 
Barkman’s, own agents had advised him were 
indisputable, no talent on Dudley’s side could 
avail him a tittle; and indeed, the briefer and 
less stubbornly the battle was fought, the better 
for him. In any case, the next day must settle 
the engagement of the eminent counsel, and Mr 
Smithers—Dudley never meant to call himself 
Smithers after the trial—must give a cheque for 
six hundred guineas, this being the lowest amount 
for which their services could be secured. His 
mood was despondent, and he felt an almost 
Irresistible inclination to abandon the struggle, 
gather together all that was left of his own—of 
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his boy’s property, he thought—and go clear away, 
He had cae of great stlecesses gg ae os = 
those who could raise as much capital as he 
could still command, and surely that would be 
better—— 

A ring at the door-bell was heard. What other 
visitors could be coming on such a night? 
It was the morbid irritation of his nerves of 
course which produced the feeling; but he 
seemed to know, as of a certainty, that this peal 
was connected with the business which was haunt- 
ing and almost maddening him. The servant 
appeared, and asked if he would see a lady who 
declined to give her name, but said she had called 
upon urgent business. Any affair should be 
urgent, indeed, which would bring a woman on 
foot, as it seemed she was, through the falling tor- 
rents; so she was shown in. She was of course 
ag up; but she laid aside her hood and 
shawl, and as she seated herself, Dudley saw that 
she was a young woman ; but her face was haggard, 
harshly lined, and darker than is often seen in 
England. The gentleman fancied he had some 
dim remembrance of this face, but could by no 
means recall where he had seen it. He began a 
question, asking as to what his visitor wished to 
see him upon ; but she interrupted him. 

‘I can see you do not recollect me,’ she began, 

He started, for he knew the voice at once— 
knew the speaker, and a wild, half-desperate hope 
sprang up in his mind instantly. 

‘You knew me as Caroline Starbert, she 
resumed, ‘the wife and widow of your brother 
Edwy. Iam now the widow of Thomas Meadows 
of the royal artillery. I have been reported as 
dead myself, and have indeed gone through 
trouble enough to kill most women; but as you 
see, I am here alive and strong, although a good 
deal scorched by the Bengal sun. I am here to 
tell you something of interest. You were unkind 
to me in my distress, when I had not been a week 
a widow. It was by your influence I was left 
almost penniless, to do th. best I could in the 
world, 

‘T assure you that—thai I did not—could not,’ 
began Dudley. He was unable to frame his 
excuse without faltering, for the woman spoke 
the truth, 

She saved him some embarrassment by inter- 
rupting him. ‘So you see,’ she said, ‘it is not 
from gratitude I come to you. However, you 
did not afterwards know that I had a feeble, 
— boy to support.’ 

‘I swear I did not!’ exclaimed Dudley ; ‘I 
sincerely wish I had known it.’ 

‘Well, in this boy’s name—mark what I say,’ 
continued the woman—‘in his name, Silas Bird, a 
relative of my family, but a disgrace to it, claims 
your estates. My coming home is annoying to 

im of course ; he had given out that I was dead, 
and perhaps he really believed it. In any case, I 
was to know nothing about his plans till after his 
success, when he would not have cared for all 
I could do. I am—or would be—the rightful 
guardian of my child, and could at once have 
taken him from Silas, who would then have no 
shadow of interest in the matter. However, I 
proposed perfectly fair terms. I offered to take 
a fourth—himself and the boy to have the same 
each, and the parties behind the scenes to take 
the rest. But he laughed at me—-the fool! It 
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would have been more like him, more like a man 
who delights in falsehood and deceit, to have 
promised, and then have tried to cheat me after- 
wards. But no! As if he was already lord and 
master, he carries it with a high hand, and says 
I may have ten shillings a week, or a fifty-pound 
note down—and this if I behave myself! Do 
eg know why he thinks this good enough for 
me ? 

‘No, replied her hearer ; his mouth had grown 
so dry and parched that he could scarce gasp out 
the syllable. 

‘Because, he says, I have nothing to do with 
the scheme,’ pursued the woman. ‘And he is 
right. I have not. When you prosecuted him, 
or caused him to be prosecuted, it is all the same, 
he got hold of a lawyer’s clerk, a worse man than 
himself, if possible. He told this man how I had 
entrusted my boy to him, to bring up in the 
country, as he was so delicate, with his own little 
son, about the same age. This clerk, hearing all 
his story, showed him how to make his fortune ; 
and, through him, his employers agreed to find 
the money for all expenses. Perjury, of course, 
had to be freely dealt in; but I fancy Silas Bird 
was used to that.’ 

‘Why perjury?’ asked Dudley, to whom the 
woman’s story was growing to be of intense 
interest. 

‘ Because the same fever which killed his wife 
carried off my poor boy !’ was the startling reply. 
‘He lies in a cemetery near Liverpool ; and the 
child now brought forward is Silas Bird’s own— 
neglected and treated as an encumbrance for years, 
but of importance now. Silas Bird’s claim was 
easily worked. There were plenty of persons 
who could swear that he had taken charge of my 
to swear to this being 


child, and were also oa 
the same—honestly enough, on their parts. They 
thought they were right, and had never heard of 


his son or of the death of mine. In fact, every- 
thing turned out easier than he and his friends 
had expected; and if he had not sent me an 
account of my boy’s death and funeral, I should 
have known no better than others; or if my 
husband had not died, and so caused my return to 
England, all would have gone well with Silas. 
But above all, if he had not arranged to cheat me 
—if he had not sneered at me and laughed at my 
pleas, I tell you candidly he might have done his 
worst, as I owed you no gratitude. I have done 
you a good turn, however ; what will you do for 
me ?” 

Dudley opened his lips to reply ; but ere he 
uttered a syllable, to the astonishment and not 
a little to the alarm of his visitor, he burst into an 
hysterical fit of tears and sobbing, the first time 
any one had seen an approach to such emotion 
in the hard selfish Dudley ; but the reaction was 
too great. The woman rose to approach him ; but 
he waved her off, controlled himself by a great 
effort, and then spoke as collectedly as before. 

His promises were ample, and fully secured the 
partisanship of the woman. But the rest of their 
conversation need not be detailed here. 

Ere she left, a plan had been decided upon ; and 
as Dudley was not the man to linger over his ven- 
zeance, he was in the private room of the stipen- 
diary magistrate at the police court as soon as it 
‘vas open on the next morning, as was also 
Mrs Meadows, his visitor of the overnight. The 


magistrate was not a little startled on hearing the 
latter’s story, and at once issued warrants for the 
grat of Silas Bird and his confederate, 
the lawyer’s clerk. It would clearly be impossible 
to prove that the latter’s employer had a guilty 
knowledge of the conspiracy, although there could 
be no great doubt on the matter. 

But the clerk’s plans had been better arranged 
than they had suspected. He must have had an 
ally at the police court, and provided by a con- 
venient act of treachery for even such a contin- 

ency as this, for the warrants were not executed, 

inasmuch as Silas Bird and the clerk each dis- 
appeared from the town that morning, and were 
never again seen therein, nor was any trace of 
them discovered. 

The poor little boy who was to have been used 
as the chief instrument in the fraud was left to 
the mercy of the parish or of any one who chose 
to befriend him. To the credit of Dudley, be it 
said, the r child did not lack a friend. He 
provided for the little fellow, and was not without 
a reward in the gratitude and good conduct of his 
protégé ; nor without a greater reward in his own 
increased comfort. Perhaps his recent trial had 
softened him; it is certain that he lived more 
~— with his wife, and indeed he was heard 
to declare more than once that Silas Bird had 
done him a good rather than an ill turn. 

The unlucky widow, Mrs Meadows, was offered 
a comfortable allowance by Dudley ; but she pre- 
ferred asum down, and with this potent attraction, 
found no difficulty in captivating a third husband, 
with whom, for the second time, she tried her 
fortune in a foreign clime, this time in Australia. 
So much Mr Starbert-Smithers heard of her ; but 
no further tidings ever reached him, and he could 
hardly be expected to repine at this result. 


A SPRING CHANSON, 
Tux glad Spring-tide is here again ; 
The thrushes sing all day; 
We’ ve violets in the sheltered glen, 
And gorse-bloom on the brae ; 
Along a green and daisied world, 
The lights and shadows flit ; 
The cherry-trees with buds are pearled, 
The crocus lamps are lit. 


From gnarled apple-boughs the buds 
Of perfumed white and red 

Are peeping forth ; in scented woods, 
The wind-flower lifts its head ; 

In lonely swamp and hollow springs 
The wild marsh marigold ; 

Beneath the flow’ring currant, sings 
A blackbird gay and bold. 


The shimmering sunbeams sport and play 
Upon the beeches tall, 
And rest on the laburnums gay 
Beside the garden wall. 
Oh, glad Spring-time; from shore to shore 
Your gifts are scattered free, 
And best of all, you bring once more 
My true love back to me ! 
M. Rock. 
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